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in putting in O'Brien as Sheriff; mark my words, he will ruin 
you all." " Well," replied Sweeny, apologetically, " we had 
to take him or the Big Judge" (Connolly). "Very true" 
was the rejoinder ; " but the Big Judge don't amount to any- 
thing, you could turn him out of doors every day in the week. 
O'Brien is made of different stuff, as you will find out when he 
begins to tackle you." The utterance was prophetic. 

Charles F. Wingate. 



Abt. VI. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — A History of American Currency, with Chapters on the English 
Bank Restriction and Austrian Paper Money. By William G. 
Sumner, Professor of Political and Social Science in Yale College. 
To which is appended " The Bullion Beport." New York : Henry 
Holt & Co. 1874. 

The field of financial history of which Professor Sumner has un- 
dertaken to present a sketch is well known to students as being 
astonishingly rich in materials, and fruitful of cases profitable for 
warning or instruction. But it is broad, much of it has hardly been 
explored, its attractions have not been heightened by the skill of the 
writers who have dealt with it hitherto, and thus the general public 
have but a faint idea of its real importance. The fact that our own 
history proves by examples in a hundred different forms the futility 
of the latest theories about supplying the people with "cheap 
money," — that is, with a cheap substitute for money, — is one which 
the advocates of depreciated paper are not eager to keep before the 
public. The record is not a pleasant one for them to face. It shows 
the unsoundness of their principles and the breaks in their logic as 
exposed by the clear lights of experience. The record is annoying 
also, because it shows that their folly is, after all, stale folly, and has no 
more right to stand in the way of sober discussion in finance than the 
Ptolemaic system has in astronomy. The appeal to history is also a 
vexatious one for the "practical statesman" of to-day, because it is 
not an appeal to theory, but to fact ; and it is on his obedience to 
" facts " and to " realities of every-day life," as distinguished from the 
" mere theory " of Mill and Bicardo and Tooke, that he chiefly prides 
himself. 
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Our colonial period is especially full of cases where economical 
and financial heresies, such as were gravely defended in Congress last 
winter by the inflationist party, were exploded and buried fathoms 
deep a century or two ago. The country was then poor in everything 
save its undeveloped resources and the inventiveness of its financiers ; 
and in nearly every Colony there was a long succession of schemes for 
coining credit, in default of anything else to be coined, and all ending 
in disaster. The variety of forms in which bad paper was issued dur- 
ing this period is amazing. When Peter Goldthwaite found his treas- 
ure, says Hawthorne in the " Twice-Told Tales," " here were old pro- 
vincial bills of credit, and treasury notes, and bills of land banks, and 
all other bubbles of the sort, from the first issue, above a century and 
a half ago, down nearly to the Revolution. Bills of a thousand 
pounds were intermixed with parchment pennies, and worth no more 
than they." Our ancestors appear indeed to have tried all the possi- 
ble variations on this theme.* They began with wampum and they 
ended with currencies, " secured upon real estate, based on the credit 
of the whole people and receivable for taxes and all public dues," but 
they found no protection against the consequences of inconvertibility 
and overissue. Cheated by one scheme, they resorted to another ; and 
their public men, to whom finance was a study in which they had few 
lights, did little to correct the popular errors. Their writers some- 
times, like Franklin, gained a clear perception of the effect of quantity 
on an inconvertible issue ; but of the great principles of currency they 
had little notion, and they had not yet drawn the inevitable induction 
from their own experience. Franklin defended the legal-tender paper of 
the Colonies when the Board of Trade proposed to put them under a 
wholesome restraint ; and his pamphlet was produced with great satis- 
faction by Mr. Kelley of Philadelphia, in one of the currency debates 
of last winter : but we suspect that nobody except Mr. Kelley would 
now find himself strengthened by the philosopher's argument. In 
financial discussion the colonial period is not rich ; but in illustrations 
of financial principles, working out then on a limited field the same 
results which are produced to-day on one as broad as the continent, 
there is none that is more abundant. 

The story of the continental currency, and its quick depreciation 

* As an incident showing the value of money in the Massachusetts Colony in its 
earliest years, Mr. Sumner observes that "the President of Harvard College was 
condemned to pay an usher .£20 for flogging him." The value of the illustration, 
whatever it may be, will not be impaired if we venture to remark that Nathaniel 
Eaton, master of the school in Newto wne ( now Cambridge), has never been reckoned 
among the Presidents of Harvard College. 
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and final repudiation, is more familiar. In that case success has dis- 
guised the shame of the expedient, and private wrongs are forgotten ; 
but Pelatiah Webster, the contemporary writer whose neglected 
prophecies and forgotten, record of their fulfilment is the best com- 
mentary on the financial history of his day, says of this paper, now 
treasured in many a cabinet among the patriotic mementos of the 
Revolution, that "it has killed more men, pervaded and corrupted 
the choicest interests of our country more, and done more injustice, 
than even the arms and artifices of our enemy." To hint that the 
bloodstained greenback, which also has served its purpose and is ful- 
filling its- obscure destiny, has also been the instrument of private 
wrong, and perhaps a hindrance instead of a help to the public suc- 
cess, excites a sort of sacred rage in the minds of some perfervid patri- 
ots ; but we are willing to stand by the prediction that this will be the 
judgment of history in another generation. "We may still hope that 
history will not carry the parallel between the two currencies further, 
and record a repetition of the later phases of the continental e xperi- 
ment. It ought, however, to be steadily remembered that the con- 
tinental currency was always " eagerly sought by the people," that 
more of it could always be used, and that, if the evidence afforded by 
depreciation be neglected, it gave few signs of redundancy until the 
bottom tumbled out altogether. It is the unfailing characteristic of 
svich a currency, if it has the legal quality of paying debts, that it 
will circulate at some rate or other, whether its promise be kept or 
not, and though it bear only the promise of John Smith, or no prom- 
ise at all, as General Butler proposed. Professor Sumner understates 
the case when he says that the continental bills in the spring of 
1780 " were worth two cents on the dollar, and then ceased to circu- 
late." They continued to circulate and to depreciate, says Pelatiah 
Webster, until May, 1781, and never passed more briskly than when 
they had fallen to five hundred for one. Up to that point the conti- 
nental currency had fallen short of " what the country could use " ; 
at that point it vanished. The same phenomenon was observed in the 
South in the closing days of the Confederate government, and ought 
to be well pondered by those who think that an inconvertible cur- 
rency needs to be expanded as soon as it begins to pinch. 

For the seventy-five years following the Revolution, our financial 
history is simply a weltering chaos. Here and there a topic of real 
importance emerges, such as the rise and fall of the United States 
Bank, the establishment of gold as the only currency recognized by 
the government, the development of some excellent systems of 
State banks, and of some which were frightfully bad. There are 
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abundant illustrations of good and bad banking ; but with twenty or 
thirty legislatures constantly at work setting up or pulling down 
banks of issue as each felt disposed, there is no connected thread of 
history to be found. The movements of those years led the people 
of the United States nowhither ; and at the end, while some States 
had a currency with which they were well satisfied, and others had 
not, the country as a whole had reached no conclusions, save some 
general objections to the use of anything except gold and silver as a 
legal tender, and to the meddling of the national government with the 
issue of paper. On both of these points a few months sufficed to effect- 
ually reverse the decision of public opinion, so transient are the 
impressions of experience on the life of our nation. 

It is readily seen that the writer who undertakes an historical re- 
view of these successive periods in the narrow compass of two hundred 
and thirty pages should have the art of historical perspective in a high 
degree. So many of the events are unimportant, and so many are 
positively eccentric as regards the main drift of the narrative, that 
judicious selection and a due subordination are absolutely necessary 
in order that any clear impression may be made on the reader's mind. 
But no such " distancing" of details is to be found in Professor Sumner's 
book. The student is glad to be put on the track of many facts 
which are in themselves interesting and little known, but their bear- 
ing on the general subject is not always obvious, and their effect is 
confusing. Nor can it be said that the author's comments on meas- 
ures and events are in a style which is either judicial or scientific. 
His hearty contempt for the empiricism which has usually ruled in 
our financial affairs, and his hatred for the doctrine of protection and 
for irredeemable paper, often lead him into a train of remark which 
savors of the pamphlet rather than the scientific history, and inspires 
distrust in the minds of a class of readers whose entire confidence 
ought to be gained, — we mean that large class who are now forming 
their opinions on the subject of currency. With all the deductions 
made from the possible use of the work by these imperfections, it is 
still one of real value in the discussions upon which the country has now 
entered. The precedents recited in it, and the inferences to be drawn 
from them, are scientifically conclusive, and their effect is moreover 
not to be avoided by the superficial distinctions which the inflationists 
are fond of taking. This is a new country, says one writer of this 
school, and England is an old one ; this is a continent and she is an 
island : and we cannot argue from her record. Here is "continental" 
experience, from every stage of our development, in amount and 
variety sufficient for the conviction of the most sceptical. 
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Much that should otherwise be said in criticism of Professor Sum- 
ner's book is rendered needless and even improper by the frank con- 
fession made by the author in his Preface. Several articles, treating 
of topics covered by the present volume, had been published by him 
in the "Financier," and the excitement caused by the panic of 1873 
made it probable that a connected sketch of our financial history 
might be useful if issued at once. The materials were therefore 
thrown together hastily and without such further research as the sub- 
ject requires, the author hoping, as he says, " at some future time to 
treat it as it deserves," and the book was rushed through the press 
so as to be ready for publication in April, 1874. This haste in prepa- 
ration must account, no doubt, for the typographical imperfections of 
the book, which are many and grievous, — unless indeed some of the 
errors are slips of the pen, which a careful revision by the author 
should have removed : such as the statements that the Bank of North 
America was re-chartered in 1781, instead of 1787 (p. 50) ; that the 
deposits were removed by Jackson in 1832, instead of 1833 (p. 100) ; 
that the second suspension of the United States Bank occurred in 
June, 1841, instead of January (p. 152); that the State debts in 
1841-46 were $ 200,000, instead of $200,000,000 (p. 165); the 
transposition of "Southern States" and "Southwestern States," 
which spoils the table on p. 181 ; and the date January 30, 1864, 
instead of June 30th, on p. 208. The critic is also disarmed in the 
same manner if he approaches the remarkable slovenliness of style 
and arrangement which disfigures the composition of the book, al- 
though he has a right to urge that no exigency of publication can 
justify an author in the use of language which is often obscure as well 
as incorrect, and in the heaping together of bald and disconnected 
statements, for which the reader is to discover for himself some prin- 
ciple of coherence. How rugged is the task thus set for the reader 
may be judged from the following passage, taken at random among 
many : — 

" In 1827 money was plentiful. In 1828 it was plentiful until May, 
when there was great scarcity, renewed in September. In May, 1828, the 
highest protective tariff before 1864 was passed. The percentage of duties on 
total imports in 1830 was 30.93, and on dutiable, 47.46. In 1829 money was 
scarce until July, when it became plentiful. President Jackson opened the 
attack on the United States Bank in his first message in December of that 
year. In 1830 money was plentiful. An English writer of the period 
speaks of specie as flowing to America from all parts of the world, and Niles's 
Register quotes a contemporary as complaining of the over-abundance of 
silver, and wishing some gulf might open to swallow it. The Bank of the 
United States increased its loans. During 1831 it continued this movement, 
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increasing its loans from forty to sixty millions, as President Jackson charged, 
in order to manufacture popularity. In October, 1831, the money-market 
became stringent. In 1832 the United States Bank still further extended its 
discounts to seventy millions." (p. 8.) 

A strong mental digestion is needed, when the reader is served 
with some pages of matter in this form. 

Graver errors than those of style, however, and slips not of the pen 
alone, have made their way into the book. Thus, on p. 71 the author 
says that Mr. Madison vetoed the bill for chartering a United States 
Bank in 1815, "because it allowed the bank to begin under a suspen- 
sion." It is a curious fact, showing the strong delusion which some- 
times seizes upon public men when they find questions of finance 
complicated by the existence of war, that Mr. Madison vetoed the 
charter of 1815 expressly for the reason among others that it did not 
allow the bank to begin under a suspension, — preferring a bank which, 
as Mr. Webster said in debate, " is to begin with insolvency, .... is 
to commence its existence in dishonor, .... is to draw its first 
breath in disgrace." This, we must remark, is the harsh language 
with which Mr. Webster habitually characterized the issue of cur- 
rency bearing a false promise and requiring " whoever receives the 
note to take it with the knowledge that it is not to be paid according 
to the terms of it." Compared with the broadly gushing rhetoric 
of a Logan, a Morton, or a Kelley, this severity seems strangely unsym- 
pathetic. But, to return to Professor Sumner, on p. 160 it is stated 
that the Bank of the United States, when it finally failed, owed the 
Bank of England " twenty-three millions." Whether this tidy sum 
is in dollars or sterling, we should need strong evidence to satisfy us 
that the Bank of England ever exposed itself to loss by a single debtor 
to any such amount. Possibly the statement is based on a passage 
in Benton's " Thirty Years' View " (Vol. II. p. 367) ; but it looks 
apocryphal, and is not borne out by the report of the committee of 
stockholders on the affairs of the Bank of the United States, which 
is the only authority which we now happen to have before us. We 
must also note the statement (p. 190), that in 1861, " after the inau- 
guration of President Lincoln, increased revenue being required, the 
tariff was revised." This account of the establishment of our present 
protective system is often met with, the truth being, however, that 
Congress did not meet after Mr. Lincoln's inauguration until the 4th 
of July, and that the revision of the tariff referred to was among the 
closing acts of Mr. Buchanan's administration. And how could Pro- 
fessor Sumner make the statement (on p. 208), that " by an act of 
June 30, 1864, the amount of greenbacks is fixed at 400,000,000 " % 

vol. cxix. — ho. 245. 27 
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No amount of explanation corrects the mischief done by such a slip 
when made by a writer who assumes to speak with authority. 

It is a natural result of Professor Sumner's haste in publication, 
that, not having his material fully digested and brought into the 
narrative form in his own mind, he has been compelled to follow at 
different periods the lead given by preceding writers. Thus, for the 
ante-Revolutionary period his authorities are chiefly Felt and Phil- 
lips. For the next generation or two he follows quite implicitly the 
line taken by Gouge in his "History of Paper Money and Banking," — 
an author who constantly needs watching and verification, and whose 
page, though suggestive, is full of danger for the unwary student. 
Mr. Benton is the dominant authority for the period covered by his 
" Thirty Years' View," and is also an unsafe though a convenient 
guide. Every page of Mr. Benton brings out that overwhelming in- 
dividuality which determined his view of every measure with which 
he had to deal, and every man with whom he came in contact. In 
all the long controversy carried on over the United States Bank and 
the associated topics, his intense partisanship, his consequent fond- 
ness for dressing the facts before presenting them, and his freedom in 
imputing motives and applying epithets, make him an entertaining 
advocate, but never a trustworthy historian. The result, therefore, of 
Professor Sumner's too steady reliance upon him is, that the United 
States Bank, in the Professor's narrative, appears, if not conceived in 
sin, to have lived in iniquity, and to have perished deservedly in the 
fulness of its wickedness ; that throughout its war with President 
Jackson, it is the wolf and he the lamb ; that scanty justice is 
done to Mr. Clay ; and that Mr. Webster's grand figure is dwarfed 
nearly to the proportions of those politicians of 1874 who have lately 
made the solemn announcement, that " the currency is in an abnormal 
condition and must be reformed," and that " when the Republicans 
discover the true way they will pursue it." And yet the United 
States Bank performed great service ; its wretched insolvency at last 
proves nothing to the discredit of its management in its better days, 
and does not verify in any true sense Mr. Benton's wild allegations as to 
its unsoundness ; patriotism was not the only passion which stirred in 
the breast of Jackson in that furious contest ; and the Bank did num- 
ber among its friends men whose financial doctrines, fairly considered, 
were sound, whose motives are above suspicion, and whose intellec- 
tual calibre was at least equal to that of their opponents. 

Of our later financial history no writer, so far as we know, gives 
any connected narrative. Something can be gleaned from writers 
like Bowen and Spaulding, but in general the materials must be col- 
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lected slowly and painfully from the documents and publications of 
the day ; and therefore Professor Sumner's treatment of all that fol- 
lows the gold discoveries in California is fragmentary and meagre. 
The student fails to collect from the statements given to him any 
connected account of the finances of the government during the war ; 
the crisis of the last months of 1860 — one of the most remarkable 
and instructive on record — is not noticed at all as a crisis ; the 
causes of the suspension of specie payments in December, 1861, are 
hurried over with that failure to do justice to the action of the 
banks in the leading cities, of which Mr. Chase set the example ; and 
the panic of 1873 is disposed of in a single page. All this is unfor- 
tunate. Professor Sumner himself justly remarks, that our currency, 
our tariff, and our politics cannot be studied separately, but must be 
viewed in connection with each other ; and in the same way the great 
tides in our commercial affairs which culminate in periodical crises 
and panics are not to be explained merely as phenomena of currency, 
or the effects of this or that tariff. An important service might have 
been done by showing the public that the causes of our panics, like 
that of 1873, lie too deep for legislative remedy, and that recovery 
from them, always looked for with the same impatience which is now 
witnessed, is and must be slow and painful. And as for the steps 
by which we hurried into our present slough of irredeemable paper, 
a majority of the living political generation in the United States 
have no recollection of thenl, and no experience which should give 
any fair idea of the real difference between having a specie standard 
and one of paper. For the instruction of this class of readers, a 
distinct and careful account of financial affairs from 1860 to the 
present date is much needed ; and the reader cannot help regretting 
that a writer of Professor Sumner's undoubted ability, hearty devo- 
tion to sound principles, and enthusiasm for his subject, did not 
either give himself full time for an adequate survey of the ground 
which he has attempted to cover, or concentrate his efforts upon the 
more recent, and, for practical purposes, more important parts of the 
field. As it is, the book is far from being a successful one. The 
writer has pre-empted the topic of American currency, if we may use 
the expression, but in a way which still leaves upon him the burden 
of justifying his claim to the position of an authority upon the sub- 
ject. 

We must add, in conclusion, that Professor Sumner has done an 
important service in appending to his History the English Bullion 
Keport of 1810, with a statement of the events which led to it. He 
has thus brought within easy reach of the public a document which 
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must always remain one of the most valuable contributions ever made 
to the investigation of the subject of currency, and is rarely quoted 
without respectful deference, save on the floor of Congress. 



2. — TheophUe Gautier, /Souvenirs Intimes. Par Ernest Feydeau. 

Paris : E. Plon. 1874. 
Histoire du Romantisme, Suivie de Notices Romantiques, etc. Par 

Theophile Gautier. Paris : Charpentier. 1874. 

The admirers of Theophile Gautier will be pleased to hear that a 
well-earned honor is to be bestowed on his literary remains. The 
immense number of short articles — criticisms, feuilletons, sketches, 
notices — scattered through the newspapers and magazines in which 
he earned his daily bread are to be gathered into volumes and given 
to the world under an intelligent and sympathetic editorial super- 
vision. Two volumes have already appeared : one entitled Les Jeunes- 
France, the second and more important baptized for the occasion as 
we have indicated. We ourselves rejoice greatly in this undertaking, 
for we confess to a peculiar and, in its nature, almost inexpressible 
kindness for the author of the Voyage en Espagne and Emaux et 
Camees. His writings present themselves with such modest preten- 
sions that it is easy to underestimate them. He wrote from day to 
day, from hour to hour (in the morning paper and the evening paper), 
his exquisite prose, flanked on one side by the telegraphic gossip of 
the Agence Havas, and on the other by the advertisement of the ReVa- 
lesciere Dubarry. His work was a lifelong, ceaseless, restless impro- 
visation, and his themes for the most part, at best, but a nine days' 
wonder. And yet it may really be said of him, that he has hardly 
written a line that is not worth reprinting. We never read ten con- 
secutive lines from his pen, — tossed off though they may have been 
on the most trivial occasion, — without feeling irresistibly charmed, 
without seeming to hear the tread of the Muse, if in but a single foot- 
fall. Gautier was blessed with a perception of material beauty so 
intense and comprehensive that he was unable to write five lines with- 
out creating a lovely image or ministering in some odd fashion to the 
delight of the eyes. Art was his divinity, and he worshipped her by 
example as well as by dogma. He forged himself, at the outset of 
his career, a perfect style, and his lavish application of it has always 
reminded us of the conduct of the heroes of old-fashioned romances, 
who pay their debts by breaking off a bit of their gold chain. Gau- 
tier paid out his chain, as it were, in larger and smaller pieces, but the 



